











VOL. IV OCTOBER 5, 1930 


NOTES ON THE CURRENT LITURGY 


HE Church never wearies of repetition. The same 
feasts and seasons occur year after year, yet always 
admirably varied. Ever old and yet so new. We 
may have used a Missal for years, but in each Mass 
there is always some new thought, some fresh inspir- 

ation or grace to buoy up our souls again with true and solid 
Catholic piety, enlighten our minds, and guide our actions in the 
genuine spirit of Christ. 


The Masses for the Sundays which this year fall in the 
month of October give us the usual wealth of doctrine and prayer 
everywhere displayed in the liturgy. Besides the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, nineteenth, and twentieth Sundays after Pentecost, there 
are also the feast of the Most Holy Rosary (October 7), which in 
many places is celebrated on the Sunday preceding the feast, and 
the feast of Christ the King celebrated on the last Sunday of Octo- 
ber each year. A short comment on each of these would be inade- 
quate and would hardly suffice. We shall rather limit ourselves to 
a few remarks on the Sunday liturgy in general, the seventeenth 
after Pentecost, and the feast of the Rosary in particular.‘ As in 
foregoing issues, this will be merely to guide the earnest reader in 
his efforts to unite himself more closely with the mind and spirit 
of the Church as reflected in those proper parts of the liturgy 
which, from day to day, place the same eternal sacrifice of the altar 


2 We refer our readers to back issues of Orate Fratres for the following: 
18th Sunday after Pentecost, Vol. I, p. 354; 19th Sunday, ib., p. 355; 20th Sunday, 
ib., p. 356; Feast of Christ the King, ib., p. 402; Christ the King, All Saints, All 
Souls, Vol. II, p. 385, Vol. III, p. 369. 
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in an ever new and varying light, giving it the special aspects 
proper to the Sunday or feast day celebrated. 

If we devoutly and attentively follow even the Sunday lit- 
urgy only and allow its wholesome influence to penetrate our lives 
throughout the week, then shall we already accomplish in great 
part what the Church desires of us. We shall, namely, carry the 
liturgy and its salutary effects over into our daily actions, and thus 
make practical the “‘intimate relationship’’ which exists ‘‘between 
Christian worship and the sanctification of souls.’* Then too 
shall we bring about in regard to ourselves an actual realization of 
that great principle solemnly pronounced by Pius X and reiter- 
ated by Pius XI that public worship has no other object than that 
of acquiring for the faithful ‘‘the true Christian spirit from its 
foremost and indispensable source, which is the active participation 
in the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church . . . properly called liturgy, a sacred function, as 
it were, par excellence . . . a sacred thing; for, by it we are elevated 
to God and joined with Him; by it we give testimony of our faith 
and bind ourselves to Him in most solemn homage for benefits and 
assistance received, of which we are constantly in need.’” 

In the spirit therefore of Christians who are fully conscious 
of our divine membership in the mystical body of Christ and the 
solidary unity thereof we can hope to find in the liturgy of the 
Sunday Masses at hand—and the same is true of all the Masses 
throughout the year—at least a powerful ‘“‘means to the attain- 
ment of that full and complete Christian life . . . complete Chris- 
tian spirituality ... (which) naturally, easily, resplendently man- 
ifests itself in terms of the Church’s own (corporate and) liturgi- 
cal worship . . . ‘the social exercise of the virtue of religion’ where- 
in ‘the Spirit himself asketh for us with unspeakable groanings.’ ’ 

To enter into the spirit of the Mass for any Sunday after 
Pentecost we must again get our bearings on the season after Pente- 
cost. The whole Catholic liturgy, “the principal and indispens- 


1 Pius XI ,Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, Dec. 20, 1928. See The Chant of the 
Church, p. 30 (The Liturgical Press). 

2 Pius X, Motu Proprio, Nov. 22, 1903 (Catholic Education Press) and Pius 
XI, 1. cit. 

2 “Do This ...,” by Donald Attwater in Pax, Sept. 1930, pp. 133-134. 
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able source of sanctification,’’ seeks to build up a “full and com- 
plete Christian life’’ in the members of the mystical body of 
Christ. But the Masses for the Sundays after Pentecost concen- 
trate in a particular manner upon this divine work, as has been 
frequently pointed out in preceding issues of this review. On the 
sixteenth Sunday, for example, we were impressed with the fact 
that the foundations of a true Christian life must be rooted deeply 
in the virtue of humility, which gives man a true and just estima- 
tion of himself in the face of God and his fellow men, and also 
checks all inordinate self-esteem. In a similar way each Sunday 
Mass brings to light some important phase of the Christian life. 
This is particularly true of the seventeenth Sunday which has 
therefore been selected in preference to the others for this month. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost (October 5) 


In the Mass for the seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost a 
stirring note is sounded. We are reminded of the supreme im- 
portance of the commandment of love, that great principle accord- 
ing to which all Christian life must be primarily regulated if man 
would attain God, the final goal of his earthly pilgrimage. ‘This 
principle is set forth in the Gospel reading of the Mass, in Christ's 
own words to the Pharisees. These men had asked the Savior: 
‘Master, which is the great commandment of the law?’’ The 
various Jewish sects were, namely, continually at variance with 
each other on many points of the law. The Pharisees, one of these 
sects, by calling upon Christ to give an answer to the matter in 
question, only sought in their usual way to confuse Him. We 
all know His answer: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul and with thy whole 
mind . . . thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Nor was he 
content with making mere statements. As on many other occa- 
sions, so also now He immediately gave evidence of the truth of 
His words by quoting a psalm text in proof of His divinity, there- 
by also showing that the law of charity must rest upon the law 
of faith in Christ, which latter the Pharisees lacked. 


These words of our Savior so forcefully addressed originally 
to the Pharisees are, in the liturgy of this Sunday Mass, directed 
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to ourselves. Christ Himself speaks, not to the Jews, but to us, 
through the Church. In applying this beautiful Gospel lesson to 
ourselves we should recall that the precept of love is one very easily 
forgotten, and yet, as our Lord said, “‘on these two commandments 
dependeth the whole law and the prophets’’ (Gospel). A two- 
fold command, but only one love; for the object of charity must 
always be God, even in the love of neighbor, whom we are to love, 
not in the spirit of merely natural, philanthropic charity, but with 
a supernatural love, out of love of God, seeing in our fellow men 
parcels of God’s property, as it were, destined for God. The sec- 
ond part of the Gospel concerns faith. The divine love which 
should motivate all the actions of our life, must rest on our belief 
in the divinity of Christ, that He is truly the Son of God, to 
whom the Lord said: “Sit on my right hand until I make Thy 
enemies Thy footstool’ (Gospel). Charity and faith are thus 
mutually dependent. In this life faith motivates our love of God 
and neighbor, it is the root of charity. When charity is destroyed 
by sin, faith indeed remains but is deadened. Charity is therefore 
necessary for a lively faith, and it should be our constant endeavor 
to remain in the charity of God lest our faith too become dead. 

The Epistle for this Sunday stresses the importance of char- 
ity still more. Mother Church, realizing the destructive effects of 
sin, exhorts us in the words of St. Paul to ‘‘walk worthy of our 
vocation” as Christians. But to do this effectively we must “‘with 
all humility and mildness, with patience, support one another in 
charity,” the bonds of which unite us all in ‘“‘one body and one 
spirit... one hope. . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all,’ and “‘under one bishop or pope’’ as the early 
Christians were wont to repeat in the times of anti-popes. Charity 
is therefore necessary for unity, for true Christian solidarity. 

Finally, without charity we cannot expect “‘mercy’’ from 
God, nor “‘walk undefiled in the law of the Lord’’ (Introit), nor 
“escape the defilement of the devil—diabolica vitare contagia—and 
with a clean mind follow the only God’’ (Collect). Likewise, it 
is only by fulfilling the law of charity with all our strength that 
we shall realize in ourselves the wonderful effects of ‘‘the holy 
mysteries we are celebrating’’ by which ‘‘we may be freed from 
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past sins and saved from future ones’’ (Secret), ‘‘our passions sub- 
dued and our eternal salvation assured’’ (Postcommunion). 


Feast of the Most Holy Rosary (October 7) 


The Church shows a touching piety in the veneration she 
pays in the liturgy to the Mother of God, in whose honor a great 
many feasts have found place in the liturgical calendar. It is but 
natural that this should be so, because Mary was most intimately 
associated with the life of our Lord and the work of redemption, 
all of which is solemnly commemorated in the course of each litur- 
gical year. 

The feast of the Rosary is one of these feasts. Although not 
the greatest of Mary’s feasts, it is nevertheless a glorious one, con- 
nected as it is with perhaps the most popular of all Catholic de- 
votions, the Rosary. Whenever this feast falls on a week day, as 
happens this year, the Church allows the Mass of the feast, by way 
of special exception, to be celebrated on the Sunday nearest the 
feast. This is called the external solemnity of a feast. In most 
churches therefore either one or both Masses on the seventeenth 
Sunday after Pentecost will be of the Most Holy Rosary, especially 
in places where it is difficult for most of the faithful to attend Mass 
during the week. 


Nothing need be said in explanation of the Rosary itself. It 
would be an ignorant Catholic who did not know of it. We 
might, however, note here that the elements of the rosary prayer, 
which are the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, Hail Mary, and doxology, 
are all taken over from the liturgy. The fifteen mysteries upon 
which we are to meditate while praying the fifteen decades of the 
Rosary are mysteries from the life of our Lord and His blessed 
Mother. The joyful, sorrowful, and glorious mysteries form a 
beautiful compendium of the central themes of the liturgical year. 
The joyful mysteries are celebrated during the Christmas cycle, 
the sorrowful mysteries in Passiontide, and the glorious mysteries 
at Easter, Pentecost, and on the feast of the Assumption during 
the time after Pentecost. ““The Rosary, as a private devotion, con- 
sists therefore of elements taken from the liturgical cycle, and as 
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a solemnity of the Church it forms part of the cycle.’"* This makes 
the Rosary all the more valuable as a private prayer, so much so 
that it has often been called the psalter of the people or the lay 
breviary; or, as Cardinal Schuster writes, ‘‘the Rosary, like the 
Crucifix, has become one of the most indispensable articles of mod- 
ern piety, so that in many places they are nearly always found to- 
gether even in the hands of the dead.’ Every faithful Christian 
should, in consequence, not only love the Rosary but also each year 
requicken his devotion to Mary, the Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary, on this feast day. 

The Mass of the feast is a special one and easy to under- 
stand. The underlying thought is the power of Mary to inter- 
cede for us. In fact, as we read through its proper parts we cannot 
fail to notice a dramatic element which immediately appeals to 
our practical instinct. We begin with the Introit by singing out our 
joy in celebrating this festival. The priest at the altar then prays 
in the name of the Church and of us all ‘‘that, meditating on the 
mysteries of the most holy Rosary, we may imitate what they con- 
tain, and obtain what they promise.’’ In the Epistle, taken from 
the book of Proverbs, it is Mary herself, the Seat of Wisdom, 
speaking to us. This is a good example of liturgical adaptation of 
scripture texts. In the text itself in the bible, wisdom is personified 
as speaking to the reader. In the liturgy of Mary the Church 
places these words of wisdom in the mouth of the Blessed Virgin 
as speaking to us. The Gradual and Alleluia verse is addressed by 
us to Mary ‘“‘of the seed of Abraham, sprung from the tribe of 
Juda, of David's royal race.” Then the Church, through her min- 
ister, solemnly reads to us the Gospel story of the Annunciation, 
when the angel Gabriel saluted the Virgin Mary with those words 
which in the course of time became the principal prayer of the 
Rosary, the angelical salutation. At the Offertory verse, Mary 
again speaks: ‘‘In me is all grace of the way and of the truth; in 
me is all hope of life and of virtue.’’ This must be understood, 
of course, in the sense that, although all divine grace comes from 
God, it comes to us through the hands of Mary, the ‘‘worthy and 


1 See the St. Andrew Dally Missal, p. 1686. 
2? Liber Sacramentorum, Vol. IX (Italian ed.), p. 20. 
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most acceptable Mediatrix’’ between Christ (the supreme Media- 
tor) and man.’ 

The reason why the Church has instituted a special feast in 
honor of the Queen of the Rosary is interestingly explained in the 
Breviary lessons of the second Nocturn of the Office of the feast. 
We quote a few passages freely translated: 

“When the Albigensian heresy was spreading evil round 
about Toulouse... St. Dominic, who had just founded the Order 
of Preachers, gave himself over entirely to the suppression of that 
heresy. In order to do this more effectively he implored the help 
of the Blessed Virgin, whose dignity had been insolently assailed 
by the heretics . . . According to tradition he was bidden by her 
to preach the Rosary prayer to the people as a special help against 
heresy and sin; and it is wonderful with how much fervor and 
success he accomplished the work enjoined upon him... 

‘“Innumerable fruits have accrued to the Christian world 
from this wholesome institution of the Rosary. Among these is 
deserving of mention that victory which Pope Pius V, and the 
christian princes roused up by him, won over the Turks in the 
straits of Lepanto (on October 7, 1571). This victory was gained 
on the very day on which the confraternities of the Rosary 
throughout the whole world were offering up their usual prayers. 
It was therefore not unnaturally ascribed to those prayers. As a 
token of this event, Gregory XIII ordered that in all churches 
having an altar dedicated under the title of the Virgin of the 
Rosary, the Office of the same should each year be celebrated as a 
greater double in order that unceasing thanks be given to the 
Blessed Virgin . . . Other Popes likewise granted innumerable in- 
dulgences to those who pray the Rosary and to members of Rosary 
confraternities. 

‘Under Clement XI another famous victory, in 1716, was 
won over large hordes of Turks, in Hungary, by Charles VI, Em- 
peror-elect of the Romans. This happened on the same day on 
which the feast of the Dedication of the Church of Our Lady of 
the Snow was being celebrated, and when the members of the 


1 Leo XIII, Fidentem, Sept. 20, 1896. 
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Rosary confraternity were holding a public and solemn prayer in 
Rome, to which vast multitudes of people gathered with great 
religious fervor, in order to pray for the defeat of the Turks and 
humbly implore the powerful intercession of the Virgin Mother 
of God to bring help to the Christians. Shortly after, the island 
of Corfu was also freed from the siege of the Turks. Clement XI, 
devoutly ascribing these victories to the patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin, and wishing to preserve the memory and grace of such 
extraordinary blessings, extended the feast of the Most Holy 
Rosary to the universal Church . . . All these things Benedict XIII 
commanded to be recorded in the Roman Breviary as part of the 
lessons of the feast. 


“Leo XIII, however, during most troublesome times of the 
Church, when a fierce storm of long pressing evils was raging, re- 
peatedly urged upon all the faithful throughout the world the fre- 
quent recitation of the Rosary, especially during the month of 
October, raised the rank of the feast itself, ordered the invocation 
“Queen of the Most Holy Rosary’ to be added to the Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin, and granted a proper Office for the feast of the 
Rosary to the universal Church. 


“‘Let us therefore always venerate the most holy Mother of 
God with this form of prayer which is so pleasing to her; so that 
she, who has so often crushed and destroyed the earthly enemies 
of the Christian faithful when implored through the Rosary 
prayer to do so, may in a similar manner help them to overcome 
their spiritual enemies as well.”’ 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 




















LITURGICAL RETREAT OUTLINE 


HE friend of the liturgy endeavors to acquire a deeper 
knowledge of Christ and of His work of redemption, 
to develop liturgical piety and thus to participate in 
a fuller measure in the life of the Church. In his 

mei first Motu proprio Pope Pius X declares “that active 
participation in the most holy Mysteries and in the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit."’ The liturgical movement aims 
at leading the faithful back to these primary and indispensable 
sources which have nourished the piety of the souls from the 
earliest ages of the Church. Liturgical retreats are a powerful means 
to accomplish this end. Wherever a liturgical renewal has set in, 
such retreats have been made a constituent part of the movement. 

The writer had occasion, during a visit to Europe in 1921, to 

attend a liturgical triduum which was held with great solemnity 

at Pruem, Germany, by leading exponents of the liturgical move- 
ment in that country. The spacious and beautiful church of the 
former famous Abbey of Pruem, now a parish church, was filled 
to capacity; with rapt attention the faithful listened to the 
preachers who in simple language expounded the deepest mysteries 
of our holy religion as celebrated in the liturgy of the Church. 

It became evident to priests and faithful who attended the exercises 

that liturgical retreats are a powerful means toward the renewal 

and deepening of the spiritual life. The following outline may 
serve as a basis for such retreats. 


The root and source of our whole life is our creation, truly 
a divine act of love. We must once more realize this act of our crea- 
tion in all its greatness and importance as considered from the 
viewpoint of God and from our own as well. (Here a conference 
on God's infinite majesty and perfection would be in place). It 
will then become evident to the soul that all things were created 
for the glory of God and that all beings endowed with intelligence 
are bound to recognize Him as their Creator and absolute Ruler. 
“If any one deny that the world was made for the glory of God, 
let him be anathema,” says the Vatican Council. 
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Our creation was completed by holy Baptism, in which we 
were given our truest and deepest life, the sonship of God. We 
became members of Christ and sharers in His priesthood by the 
character conferred in this sacrament. As members of the mystica! 
body of Christ, the Church, we have the inestimable privilege, 
and at the same time the grave obligation, of transforming our- 
selves more and more into an alter Christus. The baptismal 
character is completed by that given in the sacrament of Confir- 
mation. (Cf. the preface chanted during the blessing of the chrism 
on Holy Thursday: ‘“‘Grant, O Lord, that all, who are anointed 
with this chrism, be made sharers in the royal, priestly, and pro 
phetic dignity.’’) 

The sacrament of Holy Orders gives to those called to the 
priesthood a third character. 

“These three characters, indelibly impressed on our souls 
begin and perfect our likeness to Jesus Christ, our Priest.’’ The 
sacramental character is at once a reflexion of and an emanation 
from the supreme priesthood of Christ. In Baptism and Confirma- 
tion it is a fitness for sharing in the holy Sacrifice, for receiving the 
sacraments, and for exercising other holy functions in the Church. 
In the sacrament of Holy Orders it is an active principle giving 
power to confer the sacraments. By these characters we are initia 
ted more and more fully in the divine worship which has Jesus 
as its supreme Pontiff; that is why St. Peter could say of all 
Christians that they were a priestly race. United to Jesus by 
grace, it shares His priesthood by means of the sacramental char 
acter.You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people whom God has purchased for himself, that you 
may declare His virtues (Peter 2, 9). As St. Isidore says so 
beautifully: ‘“‘Since our Lord, the true King and eternal Priest, 
was anointed by God the Father with a mystical and heavenly 
unction, no longer is it given to priests and kings only, but the 
whole Church is consecrated with the holy chrism, as a member 
of Him who is Priest and King forever. And therefore do we 
receive the unction after Baptism, because we are a royal and 
priestly race, and, as it were, other Christs, ut Christt nomuine 
censeamur. Caught up, each in his own degree, into the priest- 
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hood of Christ, through Him each pays in corresponding measure 
the infinite adoration due to the most High; this is done through 
active participation in the most holy Mysteries of the Church, 
through the liturgy.” 

Now the retreatant will be able to grasp sin in all its con- 
sequences, will understand the monstrous, diabolical malice that 
lies in the conscious rebellion against the infinite majesty of God, 
our loving Father, and will be in a position to measure the 
frightful losses that result from this wanton infidelity to Christ 
and His Church. He will be struck with wholesome fear at the 
thought of the eternal damnation which an all holy and just God 
was compelled to decree against the impenitent sinner. 

Under the influence of grace a hearty contrition will result 
from such considerations, and the sacrament of Penance will bring 
the prodigal son back to the bosom of the loving Father. Washed 
anew in the Blood of the Lamb and clothed once more with 
the nuptial garment of sanctifying grace, the happy soul is again 
permitted to partake of the Eucharistic Banquet prepared for her 
in the Holy Sacrifice. 

The holy Sacrifice of the Mass, center of our faith, life- 
giving sun of holy Church, plays the most important role in our 
spiritual renewal. We must become eager each Sunday or still 
better each day to renew and strengthen our union with Christ 
in this holy Sacrifice. We must learn that the greatest grace God 
can bestow upon us is to be made sharers in Christ's sacrificial 
immolation to the Father and to receive a new portion of His 
merits and glory in holy Communion. 

During holy Mass we may go through all the stages of the 
spiritual life, the way of purgation (prayers at the foot of the 
altar), the way of illumination (holy reading in Epistle and 
Gospel) and the way of union by the intimate union with Christ 
in the oblation and communion. 

Our growth in Christ is continued and completed during 
the ecclesiastical year, where we annually renew in and with Christ 
the work of redemption and receive the graces and fruits thereof. 


1 Lefébvre, Catholic Liturgy. 
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The divine life in us will assert itself in our daily living. 
We shall carry Christ with us into our family circle, into our 
occupations, into society. Married people, priests, religious, all 
receive a special consecration and mission in the sacraments of 
Matrimony, or Holy Orders, or by religious profession. The 
special graces and obligations that are connected with these vo- 
cations should receive thorough consideration during the retreat 
In this connection it is important to arouse in the retreatant a 
desire for the Apostolate or Catholic Action, as urged upon all 
the faithful by Pope Pius XI. The spirit of the Apostolate of 
necessity flows from our life in and with Christ; its aim is, in 
imitation of Christ and His Saints, to co-operate in the work of 
the redemption and sanctification of the world. 


Toward the conclusion of the retreat, it will be well to look 
forward to the finale of our life in Christ upon earth, the hour 
of death as the transition to the life of glory. The soul should 
gratefully realize that Christ has given us in the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction a final means of purifying our soul from the 
last vestige of sin and guilt and of adorning it for its eternal union 
with Himself in the bosom of the Heavenly Father. 


The Church then bestows upon the departing soul as a last 
gift her special Blessing of the dying, offers the Holy Sacrifice 
for its eternal rest and with the accompaniment of powerful pray 
ers consigns the body to consecrated soil. There it will rest until 
the day when, upon the command of Christ, soul and body shall 
be once more reunited and the happy life of eternity shall begin 
in closest union with the entire mystical body at the right hand of 
the Heavenly Father. 

This brief sketch, bringing as it does into relief our life with 
Christ and His Church, may well serve as the basis for a very 
effective liturgical retreat. Many priests, religious, and faithful 
in the world have already felt the force of these sublime truths 
when presented during a triduum, a retreat, or even a series of 
sermons, and have been urged to strive for a closer union of their 
souls with Christ and His Church, both in their private and 
public life. The active participation in the most holy mysteries 
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JOSEPH KREUTER O. S. B. 
St. Johns’ Abbey 





But the liturgy ts the official expression of Cathol- 
icism, the divinely appointed means whereby the 
Church (as distinguished from groups of individual 
Catholics) propitiates and worships God. And so 
beautiful and so true ts that expression that one can 
without the smallest exaggeration say that the liturgy 
is both a discipline in refinement and the safest means 
for penetrating Catholic dogma and Catholic morals. 
Where it ts properly carried out the teaching of religion 
will be easter and more fruitful. There must be instruc- 
tion in the classroom, certainly; but without a liturgical 
foundation that instruction ts built on sand. There is 
little use in teaching religion without having religion, 


and the Catholic religion is essentially liturgical. 


—Dr. EDWIN RYAN. 
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and in the public solemn prayer of the Church then became for 
them the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 





LITURGY AND LITERATURE 


ITURGY is the war cry of Rome in this twentieth 
Christian century. This war cry does not limit it- 
self to liturgy in the modern technical sense of rubri- 
cal exactness, important though that efement be. 
It means to include the ancient ideal in all its full- 

ness, the reunion into one undivided whole of the three elements 

which God had joined together and man had put asunder: doc- 
trine, sacrifice, sacrament. Oral teaching first, then the words of 
transsubstantiation, and lastly the distribution to the faithful 
present of the Bread thus transsubstantiated—these three things 
were for the Apostles one thing, a trinity in unity. St. Luke sums 
up the life of the first disciples in these words: ‘“They persevered in 
the ‘Doctrina Apostolorum’ and in the ‘Fractio Panis’— in the 

“Teaching of the Apostles’ and in the ‘Breaking of the Bread’.”’ 

The two were considered inseparable. When the Christians 
assembled in the early days, they did so with the purpose both of 
learning more about the faith so dear to them and of offering 
the Sacrifice in obedience to the Master’s injunction, ‘‘Do this in 
commemoration of me!’’ The instruction was the obvious prelude 
to the sacrificial Banquet. Users of the Missal know this well, for 
the Mass of the Catechumens is but the crystallized expression of 
those doctrinal lessons which preceded the Sacrifice proper. 

As time went on, and Christian writers expounded their 
faith to believers and unbelievers alike, this linking of doctrine 
with sacrifice and sacrament naturally expressed itself in a doc- 
trinal literature which was the echo of unnumbered instructions 
emanating from the altar. Thus was Catholic literature born into 
the world. 

In the present-day call for Catholic Action, a prominent role 
is given to literature, by which I understand all written forms 
of modern thought: book, pamphlet, periodical, newspaper. For 
it is in the rejuvenation of early Christian ideals that Catholic 
literature can be most helpful. By force of its disseminative na- 
ture it can give the loudest and most persistent expression to 
the need of restoration in Christ, of the restoration, in the daily 
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lives of our people, of those living realities which should motivate 
their every word and work. 

I am now ready to formulate my position. It runs thus: 
in the restoration of Catholic literature, the first and indispensa- 
ble step is the restoration of the Catholic liturgy. More precisely: 
this first and indispensable step is the restoration to its ancient 
splendor of that part of the liturgy which in apostolic times was 
called the ‘Doctrina Apostolorum.’ In other words, Catholic 
literature can then begin to hope for rejuvenation when every 
Catholic priest, in imitation of the Apostles and the Fathers, 
shall begin to feel that his own daily Sacrifice is crippled and 
mutilated when it is not introduced by his own daily instruction, 
addressed to the faithful, many or few, who are there with him 
around the altar, to offer with him the Sacrifice, to receive with 
him the Sacrament. 

Is this proposal revolutionary? In the deepest and most 
genuine meaning of the word, yes. In the sense that the movement 
of the earth, from sunrise to sunrise, from one spring to another, 
is revolutionary, yes. In the sense of the chapter entitled ““The 
Eternal Revolution”’ in Chesterton’s Orthodoxy, yes, In the sense 
of Pius X and Pius XI, yes. In any other sense, no. 

Why do I hold this position? First, a general reason: the 
Altar, the Mass, is Christ. As long as the Mass remains mutilated, 
Christ’s influence on the world remains handicapped. Gather 
again into one the scattered and divorced elements of the liturgy, 
find once more in the Mass what the Fathers found in it, the 
inseparable union, I mean, of doctrine, sacrifice, sacrament: then, 
and then only, can Catholic life and Catholic thought enter upon 
a new Golden Age. The Mass which is Christ is the selfsame, yes- 
terday, today, and forever. Just as it mastered Paganism, so will 
it master neo-Paganism. Today, maybe more truly than ever be- 
fore, it is the Mass that matters. 

But my topic demands treatment more specific. Let me begin 
with a hypothesis and a question. The hypothesis is this: ancient 
Catholic literature, that literature which was written down dur- 
ing the Golden Age of the liturgy, is the world’s greatest literature. 
The question is this: Supposing the hypothesis established, to 
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wit, that ancient Catholic literature is the world’s greatest litera- 
ture, can there then be doubt that the reason for that phenomenon 
lies in the fact that ancient Catholic literature is but the echo and 
reflection of the living word that came from the daily Sacrifice, 
from the self-understood position of oral teaching, of daily preach- 
ing, as a part of Mass itself? 

To take up the question first, | think you will admit that 
the reason assigned is the right one. It is based on common con 
sent. The written word, in any age, is but the permanent record 
of the spoken word of that age. ‘‘Literature,’’ says Cardinal New- 
man, ‘‘addresses itself, in its primary idea, to the ear, not to the 
eye. We call it the power of speech, we call it language, that is 
the use of the tongue; and, even when we write, we still keep in 
mind what was its original instrument, for we use freely such 
terms in our books as ‘saying,’ ‘speaking,’ ‘telling,’ ‘talking,’ ‘call- 
ing’; we use the terms ‘phraseology’ and ‘diction’ as if we were still 
addressing ourselves to the ear.” (Lecture on Literature, No. 3.) 

Time does not allow further quotation. But I hope my 
hearers will be interested enough to take down Newman's volume 
(Idea of a University) and reread that wonderful lecture, par 
ticularly the passage which immediately follows the one I have just 
quoted. Literature, being but the echo of the spoken word, is per 
sonal, just as personal as the speaker's voice and gestures. Such 
is Newman’s theme. What interests me just now is the application 
of Newman's principles to ancient Christian literature. Patristic 
literature too, being but the echo of the spoken word of the 
Fathers, derives all its excellence from the fact that the word of 
the Fathers was spoken at the altar, as part and parcel of the 
daily Mass. 

But does Patristic literature, ancient Catholic literature, real 
ly excel all other literature? Can my hypothesis be established? 
It can. To support it I am not going to quote priests, I am not 
going to quote Catholics. Why not? Because Catholics, particu 
larly priests, are not accustomed to look upon the monuments of 
Catholic thought as literature. They study these monuments in- 
deed, but rather as expressions of religion, of philosophy, of theo 
logy. When we would study these same monuments as manifesta 
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tions of literature, simply and solely, we can more suitably call 
in outsiders. Nor need we fear lack of response. For the present 
I must be content with an old quotation, a somewhat lengthy 
one, from an acknowledged judge of good literature, Mathew 
Arnold. Before I begin reading let me reinsist that you listen, not 
to the theologian, not to the tolerant, would-be-ironical skeptic, 
but to the critic, the humanist, whose eye is trained to see litera- 
ture, and nothing deeper. 

Arnold’s purpose is to console the modern Catholic, who 
accuses the modern public of insensibility to the grandeur of 
Rome. Here is the passage: 


‘Let him go to the reading-room of the British Museum. . . 
he will find an immense Catholic work, the collection of the 
Abbé Migne, lording it over that whole region, reducing to in- 
significance the feeble Protestant forces which hang upon its 
skirts . . . But how all these (Protestant works) are divided 
against one another, and how, though they were all united, are 
they dwarfed by the Catholic Leviathan, their neighbor! Ma- 
jestic in its blue and gold unity, this fills shelf after shelf, and 
compartment after compartment, its right mounting up into 
heaven among the white folios of the Acta Sanctorum, its left 
plunging down into hell among the yellow octavos of the Law 
Digest. Everything is there in that immense Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus: . . . Religion, history, biography, arts, sciences, 
bibliography, gossip. The work embraces the whole range of 
human interests; like one of the Middle-Age Cathedrals, it is in 
itself a study for life. Like the net in the Scripture, it drags every- 
thing to land, bad and good, lay and ecclesiastical, sacred and 
profane, so that it be but matter of human concern. Wide-em- 
bracing as the power whose product it is—a power for history 
at any rate, eminently the Church, not perhaps the Church of 
the future, but indisputably the Church of the past, and, in the 
past, the Church of the multitude. 

“This is why the man of imagination—nay, and the phi- 
losopher too, in spite of her propensity to burn him—vwill always 
have a weakness for the Catholic Church; because of the rich 
treasures of human life which have been stored within her pale. 
The mention of other religious bodies, or of their leaders, at once 
calls up in our mind the thought of men of a definite type as 
their adherents; the mention of Catholicism suggests no such 
special following. Anglicanism suggests the English Episcopate: 
Calvin’s name suggests Dr. Candlish; Chalmer’s the Duke of 
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Argyll; Channing’s Boston society; but Catholicism suggests— 
what shall I say?—all the pell-mell of the men and women of 
Shakespeare’s plays. This abundance the Abbé Migne’s collec- 
tion faithfully reflects. People talk of this or that work which 
they would choose, if they were to pass their life with only one: 
for my part I think I would choose the Abbé Migne’s collec- 
Oe «344 (Pagan and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment.) 

The passage was written, I suppose, some seventy years ago. 
The attitude which the passage represents, while it may have been 
novel and startling then, is now rapidly growing familiar and 
commonplace. Just recently, in ‘“The Founders of the Middle 
Ages,"’ a book by Edward Kennard Rand, professor of Latin in 
Harvard University and retired president of the Medieaval Acad- 
emy of America, I found these words: ‘““When Matthew Arnold, 
no mean judge of good literature, pondered on the best five-foot 
shelf of books with which to pass a life in solitude, he decided 
on the Patrologia Latina of Abbé Migne.” 

Our hypothesis is thus, I think, sufficiently established. The 
writings of the Church Fathers are first-class monuments of lit- 
erature. The modern humanist has brushed off the dust from 
these ancient and ponderous tomes, has lifted them out of their 
cobwebbed corners to the place of honor on his desk. Toward 
the theology of the Church Fathers our humanist may be blind, 
or indifferent, or tolerant, but if his ear has lost its keenness for 
the grand original, so much the more is it attuned to the entranc- 
ing echoes of that original, echoes which will roll on through the 
ages in the form of immortal literature. 

Let me now gather into one the scattered threads of my 
argument. If the literature of any given period in history is but 
the echo of the speech of that period; and if the writings of the 
Church Fathers are felt even by outsiders to constitute a literature 
of perennial charm; and if, on the other hand, modern Catholic 
literature, far from interesting and drawing the outside world, 
seems even to those within to breathe an atmosphere of feeble- 
ness and unreality: then must the difference between the two 
literatures be traced to some fundamental difference between the 
spoken word of the Fathers and the spoken word of their modern 
counterparts. Wherein does that difference lie? 
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Minor differences there may be many. But one is funda- 
mental. For the Fathers, for Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Gregory, the spoken message was part and parcel of the Mass 
itself. Doctrine was elevated to matrimonial union with the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, and thus endowed with divine life. From 
the altar which is Christ, doctrine was stamped with the spirit 
of Christ Himself, and became, like Christ, perfect both in the 
divine order and in the human: perfect in the divine order, as 
theology; perfect in the human order, as literature. 


What a contrast when we turn to modern Catholic speech! 
Oral instruction, the personal, local, concrete interpretation of 
the Gospel message, is no longer the self-understood preparation 
for the holy Sacrifice. Doctrine, once the fruitful spouse, who 
lived and moved in the sanctuary, has been sent forth from her 
home within that Sanctuary, has been told to confine herself to 
the schoolroom, the platform, the lecture-hall, even God save 
the mark!—to the printing office. She does indeed from time to 
time reappear in the holy place, and reassume for the moment 
her rightful station. But even when she does thus reappear, on 
Sundays and Feastdays, she enters as a visitor, more or less wel- 
come, no longer as mother and spouse. Mass without doctrine 
seems to our people, after centuries of custom, quite normal and 
complete. Doctrine has been divorced from the Altar. Why seek 
further the root of that weakness, of that unreality, of that ab- 
stractedness, which characterizes our Catholic literature? Our 
books, our pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers, are children 
of a divorced woman, of doctrine separated from the Altar. Un- 
til the divorce is healed, until doctrine be restored to the sanctu- 
ary, it is mere nonsence to bemoan the lack of interest in Catholic 
literature. 

PATRICK CUMMINS, O. S. B. 


Conception Abbey, Mo. 








CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 
III. ARMENIAN 


HE Armenian rite is proper to the Armenian nation 
a. and is used by nobody else. Since the massacres and 
y ( deportations of 1915 its users have been scattered to 

many countries and greatly reduced in numbers; they 
probably total now about two millions, of whom 
only 130,000 are Catholics, the rest mostly belonging to the 
Gregorian’ Armenian Church which is not in communion with 
the Holy See. 

During the Crusades the whole Armenian church was re 
united to Rome for nearly 200 years; from this time the Catholic 
remnant dates, as do a number of distinctively Roman liturgical 
practices (e. g., the use of unleavened bread) which even the dis 
sidents still retain—<laiming them to be customs of immemorial 
antiquity! Apart from these and the general modifications intro- 
duced by time and other influences, the Armenian Liturgy is sub- 
stantially that of the Byzantines translated into the classical Ar- 
menian language; the general outline of the service is at onc 
recognizable by anyone who knows the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom. There is the same principle of the choir or people 
singing while the celebrant says the prayers in a low voice, often 
chanting the last sentence aloud (as at the end of the prayer Nobis 
quoque peccatoribus of the Latin Mass), and the deacon acting as 
link between the two. But there is this notable difference: no 
picture-screen hides the Armenian altar. Instead, a curtain is drawn 
before it for a short time at certain points (e. g., the preparation 
of the bread and wine, the priest’s communion) and is left drawn 
during the whole of Lent. In fact, a Catholic Armenian church 
does not differ greatly in arrangement from a Latin one, 


After preparatory prayers in the choir, with a Confiteor 
Introibo and psalm 42 just as we have, the priest and deacon enter 





1 St. Gregory the Illuminator was the apostle of Armenia and the bulk of 
his Church has been separated (with short intervals) from Catholic unity since 
A. D. &4, by the official profession of the Monophysite heresy which maintains 
that in the person of Jesus Christ there was only one nature and not two, the 
human and the divine. 
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the sanctuary and prepare the bread and wine at a niche or table 
in the north side, while the curtain is drawn and the choir sings 
a hymn according to the feast. At Christmas: 
“Today a new flower springs from the root of Jesse, and 
the daughter of David gives birth to the Son of God.”’ 


For the Transfiguration: ““The beauteous rose flowers on its stalk 
through leaves of a thousand colors; myriad trembling buds 
wave among the leaves.” 

For a bishop: “‘‘At the solemnity of your feast we triumph with 
spiritual joy, O father and teacher, blessed bishop N .. .” 

The curtain is then drawn back, various prayers are said, and 

altar, images, and people are incensed. 

While the Trisagion—‘‘Holy God, holy Strong One, holy 
Deathless One, have mercy upon us’’—is being sung, the deacon 
and ministers fetch the gospel book in procession (the ‘‘little 
entrance’) and the celebrant says a prayer in which he and the 
people are identified as one person offering the sacrifice: 

“‘Holy God, who reigneth among the blessed and to whom 
the seraphim give praise in the song of the Trisagion.. . 
who hath rendered us, thine unclean and worthless servants, 
now worthy to present ourselves before thy glorious and 
holy altar to offer thee the due praise and worship, accept 
from the lips of us sinners this thrice holy benediction; pre- 
serve us by thy goodness; pardon our sins. . .”’ etc. 


There follows a litany for clergy, rulers and people, living and 
dead, and the lessons and gospel are sung by laymen or lectors 
and the deacon, followed by the creed, more prayers and another 
litany. Then the catechumens are dismissed and the choir sings a 
hymn called the hagiology which varies with the feast. That for 
fast days, which are numerous and kept particularly in memory 
of the dead, is: 


“Accept this sacrifice in memory of the departed, O holy 
Father, lover of men, and receive their souls among thy saints 
in the kingdom of Heaven, for we offer this sacrifice with 
faith to obtain reconciliation with thy Divinity and the re- 
pose of their souls.” 
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The bread and wine are brought by the deacon in solemn 
procession round the back of the altar to the celebrant who offers 
them up; he says the Preface in a low voice, the choir sings the 
Sanctus, and the priest continues in a prayer which beautifully 
expresses our Lord’s role in the sacrifice of the cross and the altar 

‘“. . . Thou hast given us thine only Son, debt and debtor, 

immolated and consecrated, victim and heavenly bread, su 

preme priest and sacrifice: the distributor who among us is 
ever distributed, never consumed... .” 
The people kneel. The words of consecration are chanted aloud, 
and all reply ““Amen.”’ The prayer of consecraticn is concluded 
by the clebrant’s singing aloud, at the invitation of the deacon 
(“‘Sir, bless!’’), a most striking phrase: 

“We offer unto thee thine own gifts, in all and for all.”’ 
After the invocation of the Holy Ghost the priest prays for peac 
and charity for all sorts and conditions of men and makes a com 
memoration of our Lady, John the Baptist, Stephen the first 
Martyr, Gregory the Illuminator, and all the saints, which the 
deacon expands into a litany of commemoration of the saint of 
the day and of a number of saints (whom he names) famous in 
the early history of the Armenian church, and of all the faithful 
departed. He then prays aloud that: 

“this holy and immortal sacrifice . . . may he for the sancti 

fying of our lives, and in view of it grant charity, strength 

and the much-desired gift of peace to the whole world, to 
holy Church, to all orthodox bishops, especially to our holy 
pope Pius, to our most happy patriarch N .. ., to our own 
venerable bishop, and to the priest who offers this sacrifice 

. . « We pray that all may be commemorated in this holy 

sacrifice (the choir concludes) in all and for all.”’ 

The Our Father is sung by the choir or people, the priest 
finishing it with the doxology found in nearly all eastern liturgies 
and so familiar to converts from Protestantism: 

“For thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, Father. 

Son, and Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen.”’ 

Now the deacon cries “Be attentive’ (in Greek) and the priest 
lifts up the sacred Host saying, ‘Unto the holiness of the holy.”’ 
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and then the Chalice. Afterwards he turns to the people and makes 
the sign of the cross over them with the Body and Blood, and 
when the curtain is drawn breaks the holy Bread and makes his 
communion, while the choir sings the following lovely hymn: 

“The immolated Christ is distributed among us. Alleluia. 

He gives us His body as food and His blood he poured out 

over us. Alleluia. 

Draw near to the Lord and be filled with His light. Alleluia. 

Taste and see how sweet is the Lord. Alleluia. 

Bless the Lord in the Heavens. Alleluia. 

Bless Him in the highest Heavens. Alleluia. 

Bless Him, all ye His angels. Alleluia. 

Bless Him, all ye His powers. Alleluia.” 

It is in accordance with Armenian canon law that the faith- 
ful should receive holy Communion under both kinds, but at 
present it is the custom among the Catholics to receive it in the 
species of bread only, with the same words and actions as in the 
west. They are invited with words similar to those in the Byzan- 
tine rite: 

Draw nigh with fear and faith and communicate worthily.”’ 
After a prayer of thanksgiving the celebrant, holding the gospel 
book in an embroidered veil, turns to the people and chants a 
long prayer of benediction. Then he reads a ‘‘last gospel’’ (from 
St. John just as in the Roman Mass, but with four extra verses) 
and ends with a blessing. On great feasts blessed bread is dis- 
tributed. 

The Armenian Liturgy, especially when celebrated with full 
solemnity, is a very impressive affair and it gets a peculiar ‘“‘*hold”’ 
on people. Like all our Liturgies, it is so obviously the Christian 
Sacrifice; its structural affinities to the Latin Mass are apparent to 
the attentive eye: and at the same time it is so thoroughly oriental 
—the majestic movements of the celebrant, the interjections and 
frequent incensing by the deacon, the brightly colored choir and 
their intricate chant, the touch of mystery given by the curtain, 
the ample and gorgeous vestments. (These, by the way, differ but 
little from those of other eastern fites; one peculiarity is that the 
priest wears a bulbous ‘‘crown’”’ just like a Byzantine bishop's, 
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and the bishops, even the non-Catholic ones, wear Roman mitres 
of huge height) .* 

Thus do the Armenian children of the church deck out the 
sacrifice and banquet: 


“O Word of the Father and blessed High Priest, praised by 
the angels in the height of Heaven; thou who, sacrificed on 
the cross in the flesh hast shed thy blood for the salvation 
of the world, blot out our sins by the virtue of thy life- 
giving and expiatory blood which brings saving and life. 
Have mercy on us.”’ (Canticle for Thursday. )* 


1 At the Eucharistic Congress at Jerusalem in 1893, Mgr. Terzian, then Bishop 


of Adana and now Armenian Patriarch of Cilicia, said that “I often have te 
celebrate the holy Mysteries in the open air, there not always being a room 
sufficiently high to hold me with a mitre on my head.” He was, of course, refer- 


ring to the poverty of his flock, but the statement had its humowrous side for 
those who knew what an Armenian mitre means. 


® This liturgy has been many times translated into English, generally from 
the Gregorian books. In 1873 was published a translation from the Catholic books 
by Father James Issaverdenz, D. D., Mechitarist monk of St. Lazaro at Venice. 
This is now out of print. 


DONALD ATTWATER, T.O.S.D. 
Capel-y-fin, Wales 


All the efforts of the liturgy tend to develop the 
life of Christ in souls. The liturgy, considered in its 
psychological and moral effects, can be defined as the 
method authentically instituted by the Church, we say. 
Yes, it alone is that method. We should never lose 
sight of the liturgy, therefore. It is the polestar to- 
wards which our thoughts should instinctively turn if 
they are to have a norm in spiritual matters. 


—DoM FESTUGIERE. 
































MERE MARIE EUGENIE AND THE LITURGY 
EUGENIE Milleret De Brou was born in Lorraine 


a on August 25, 1817. God had inspired her to the 
religious life. In 1839 she founded the Congrega- 
46 tion of the Assumption for the teaching of the 


young. Her ideal of religious life was that formulat- 
ed by Lacordaire: “‘the gift of self for the salvation of souls.’’ Her 
motto in the education of youth was: ‘‘Life for God.’’ The chief 
source of inspiration and strength for herself and her Sisters was to 
be the liturgy of the Church. Her religious family is now estab- 
lished throughout France, Spain, Italy Belgium, England, North 
and Central America, and the Philippines. The biography of the 
saintly foundress by Alice Lady Lovat, published in 1926, has re- 
ceived most favorable comments from the entire Catholic Press in 
English-speaking countries. The following is a reprint from the 
pamphlet: The Congregation of the Assumption by the Catholic 
Truth Society of England: 

“Tt was characteristic of Mére Marie Eugénie that while she 
allowed the greatest possible freedom for the following of each one’s 
star, she insisted on absolute adherence to the universal Word. This 
Word is authoritatively spoken, declared to all nations, through all 
ages, revealed to all minds and under all circumstances, in that 
heaven-forged language which we call the liturgy. 


‘The liturgy is the art of the Church, that by which the spir- 
itual message reaches eye and ear. But whereas the value of other 
art lies largely in its originality, in the individual’s apprehension 
and expression of the universal, in this the interest is not in the per- 
son who sees or expresses, but in Him Who is seen and expressed. 
Again the artist’s work is his ultimate and rarely successful effort 
to embody his own thoughts and feelings. He can never capture the 
living essence of truth, still less sow in one inspired phrase, doctrines 
yet unguessed—as for centuries the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception lay enfolded in the Hail, full of grace of the Annunciation. 
The liturgy has the vital power of growth and absorption, but it 
is the growth of the seamless garment, keeping pace with the grad- 
ual manifestation of Him who was pleased to show Himself as ad- 
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vancing in wisdom and age. It is a language ready to admit new 
words, to embody new knowledge, yet a language which has its 
key, its classic literature, unsurpassably enshrined in one Divine 
Word. 

“What wonder that a Congregation which has as its ideal to 
establish all things in Christ should take as its most perfect inspira- 
tion and instrument the liturgy, the inspired Word of God con- 
tained in the Vulgate, adapted to particular needs in the Pontifical 
and the Ritual and accessible to the faithful chiefly in the Missal 
and the Breviary. To have a liturgical spirit means to choose the 
authentic rather than the self-invented, the general rather than the 
particular, to launch out into the flowing current of the Church's 
life rather than divert the running water into reservoirs of one’s 
own making. This spirit is pre-eminently that of the Assumption 
and of its Foundress—a spirit which permeates the ideas, the ten- 
dencies, the practices of the Congregation and which finds its most 
definite expression in devotion to the rites of the Church and above 
all to the Divine Office. 

‘“**May the Divine Office, which is the prayer of the Church, 
be the foremost and principal devotion of the Sisters.’ So speaks 
Mére Marie Eugénie in the Constitutions which she drew up for 
the Congregation and which were no a priori theories of what 
should be, but counsels dictated by the experience of what so far had 
made for the life of the Assumption. This devotion to the Divine 
Office dates from the Advent of 1839 when the Office of the sea- 
son was allowed to take the place of that of Our Lady, hitherto in 
use. The result was that the Sisters petitioned to keep the Roman 
Breviary, and it soon became an integral part of their life. When a 
year later the Archbishop of Paris urged the giving up of the Divine 
Office as too heavy a burden for a Teaching Congregation, Mére 
Marie Eugénie answered: ‘Our vocation is to unite prayer and active 
work. We are not setting out to compass the greatest possible 
amount of good, but to do what is most perfect. As far as I am 
concerned I am quite ready to fall in with your wishes, even to 
give up the Office if you desire it; but knowing the Sisters as I know 
them, I must warn your Grace that if I take them back this answer 
they will all go away, and I shall be left alone.’ From time to time 
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the same objection was raised, to be triumphed over at last in the 
final Decree of Approbation given by the Holy See in 1888. In a 
letter of recommendation written on this occasion by the Bishop of 
Montpellier, Mgr. de Cabriéres, we find the following testimony 
to the liturgical spirit of the Assumption: ‘Mére Marie Eugénie has 
fully attained the end she set before herself, the creation of a relig- 
ious institute on the sure foundations of docility to the teaching of 
the Holy See, reverence for the old monastic observances, faithful 
attention to the ceremonial of the Roman liturgy and at the same 
time adapted to modern conditions.’ 


‘“‘Mére Marie Eugénie’s personal love of the Office was intense. 
Her meditations and instructions are constantly inspired by the Lit- 
urgy. In some notes written early in her religious life we find: ‘I 
have been trying to say my Office as just an echo of the voice of 
Jesus Christ, re-affirming His dispositions towards His Eternal 
Father in utter disregard of my own, which are lost and merged in 
His, so that His prayer becomes the whole substance of mine. . . 
From the second Psalm felt the presence of Our Lord near me in 
the tranquillity of His Infinite power, offering to His Father my 
words, or rather dictating them to me and saying them with me in 
the accents of Him who is always ‘‘heard for His reverence.’ Even 
now all the promises contained in each verse of the Psalm seem to 
me beyond expression and I have a far deeper understanding of all 
the words though I feel little trust in the rality of an impression 
which no doubt comes from my having often thought of the value 
Our Lord sets on the prayer of the Office.’ 


‘In her Conferences on the spirit of the Assumption she says: 
‘From the outset the love of the Divine Office has been one of the 
foremost characteristics of the Assumption. Why should this be so? 
Because the Office is the language of the Church and puts us into 
communication with all the Saints in heaven and on earth, because 
it gives a sure foundation to our piety, makes it one with that of 
the Church, gives it her breadth of outlook, her accumulated wis- 
dom. Therein is the sum of all praise that has been given to God 
from the early ages of the Church, from the time of the Jewish law 
and the Patriarchs.’ 
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‘This devotion to the Office Mére Marie Eugénie considers as 
a factor in the education which she wishes to give: “We have the 
Divine Office; the Sisters were drawn to it, et dans un attrait de 
priére Dieu peut bien étre pour quelque chose. Furthermore, relig- 
ious whose work is education have more need of prayer than others. 
They bring from their lessons distractions which are more effectual- 
ly dispelled by the words of the Office than they would be by pri- 
vate prayer. The Office makes us children of the Church, in the 
sense that we follow her feasts, her ceremonies, and thus our chil- 
dren will more readily learn to know and love the ordinary services 
of the ecclesiastical year than if we had a special Office. Church 
music and all the liturgical ceremonies appeal to them and draw 
them to God.’ 

“Lastly, the place of the Office in the life and work of the As- 
sumption is thus described by Mgr. Gay: “The chief form of praise 
and adoration to which your Founders had the wisdom and courage 
to oblige you is the recitation of the Divine Office. Few Teaching 
Orders have this privilege and it may be asked how you can possibly 
find time for these long daily liturgical prayers. Never doubt for 
one moment, no matter what may be said to the contrary, that the 
hours given to your Office are marvellously fruitful even for your 
pupils, to say nothing of the light and grace they bring to your 
souls. The Apostles laboured in vain all night, till at dawn Jesus 
appeared, and at once their nets were filled. Fervent recital of the 
Divine Office calls down Jesus Himself into your schools. If we 
could find the secret of ‘making the sun to shine and the rain to fall 
in due seasons, the ground would bring forth its increase and the 
trees be filled with fruit.” What is impossible in the world of nature 
is easy in the world of grace, where at will you can call upon Him 
“Who will make the early and the latter rain to come down to you 
as in the beginning,’ and Who, from His throne upon your altars 
—true Sun of Justice—shines down upon souls. When you leave 
the choir for the class room, you carry with you a blessing which 
gives you strength for the day. Love it above all because it is the 
official praise which the Church and the world render to God 


through Our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 
—J. K. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH 


OR God, who commanded the light to shine out 

of the darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in 
the face of Christ Jesus’’ (2 Cor. 4, 6). The 
Apostel here speaks of the Incarnation, in which 
the Son of God assumed the human nature, and joined it to the 
divinity. This is the sublime mystery of which St. Paul writes 
in Col. 4, 3: “Praying ... that God may open unto us a door 
of speech to speak the mystery of Jesus,”’ and again: ‘“‘We speak 
the wisdom of God in a mystery which ts hidden, which God 
ordained before the world unto our glory (1 Cor. 2, 7). The 
mystery which was kept secret from eternity (Rom. 16, 25). 
The mystery which is Christ, which has been hidden from ages 
and generations, but now its manifested to His Saints (Col. 1}, 
26-27). 

In Christ human nature was anointed with the unction 
of divinity, was given divine life. In His Church, which is His 
mystical body, He takes unto Himself, sanctifies and transfigures 
the whole natural order; every member of His body becomes 
penetrated by Him, is given divine life through Him who is the 
Head. ‘“‘And He is the head of the body, the Church, who ts 
the beginning, the first-born from the dead; that in all things 
He may hold the primacy’’ (Col. 1, 18). Whosoever is outside 
of Him and refuses to become one with Him, is doomed, not 
indeed by a process of elimination and separation that pro- 
ceeds from Him, but from man himself making a wrong use of 
his free will. 





The Church therefore is the Mystery of Jesus, since it is, 
in the main, the mystery of the extension of Jesus in all souls 
of good will, in this life and in the next. The Church is Christ 
continuing His life upon earth in His members. Christ descended 
from heaven in order to bring divine life to men: “‘I am come 
that they may have life and have it more abundantly.’’ He has 
breathed into His Church His own life and continues through 
it all the life-giving activities of His former life and passion and 
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death, whilst He was on earth. In the book of Proverbs we read 
these prophetical words: ‘‘Wisdom hath built herself a house. 
She hath hewn her out seven pillars, she hath slain her victims, 
mingled her wine and set forth her table. She hath sent her maids 
to invite to the tower and to the walls of the city: Whosoever 
is a little one, let him come to me; and to the unwise she said: 
Cone, eat my bread and drink the wine, which I have mingled 
for you”’ (Prov. 9, 1-5). Christ, who ts “‘the power and wisdom 
of God” (Cor. 1, 24), has built Himself a house, the Church on 
earth. The seven pillars in it are the seven sacraments, hewn out 
of the infinite merits of His sacred Passion. The victims (in the 
plural) are so many simultaneous productions of His own flesh 
and blood on our altars, wherever the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
is being offered up. The little ones are those whose faith is as 
simple as that of a child. The unwise (according to the world) 
are those who put spiritual things above temporal advantages. 
The bread and wine are holy communion (Louismet, O. S. B.). 

In the Church our Lord lives a very active, mysterious life, 
and performs distinct functions of mighty import. He incor- 
porates into His mystical body new members through Baptism. 
The candidate expects from the Church eternal life. He shall have 
it. Having solemnly renounced death and all that leads to it— 
Satan, his works and pomps—the old man in him is buried, he 
dies to his natural life and receives the vita aeterna, the life of 
Christ and of His Church, the life of the mystical Christ. By 
Baptism Christ through the Church effects first of all the incar- 
nation of the mystical Christ in us, i. e. the divine life is infused 
into our soul; secondly we are incorporated into the mystical 
Christ, are made living members of the Church, the Corpus Mys- 
ticum. Thirdly, we become sharers in the priesthood of Christ 
by the character conferred in this sacrament. The baptismal char- 
acter is completed by that given in the sacrament of Confirmation 
(St. Thomas). Those whom God calls to become dispensers of 
His mysteries receive yet a third character given in the sacrament 
of Holy Orders. 

Then Christ offers the mystical sacrifice of the Mass. At 
each of the two consecrations His mystical birth and oblation 
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takes place, and His mystical immolation and death ensues as 
soon as the two elements of the Sacrifice are at the same time 
present separately on the altar, namely: His Flesh under the ap- 
pearance of bread, His Blood under the appearance of wine. In 
this Sacrifice the work of our redemption is carried out, the merits 
of the bloody sacrifice of Calvary are applied to the individual 
souls. In virtue of our incorporation into the mystical body of 
Christ and our consequent sharing in His priesthood we are en- 
abled to participate in the Eucharistic and highpriestly Sacrifice. 
A very intimate intercourse and personal mutual possession 
between Jesus and the priest and the faithful as co-offerers with 
the priest takes place. 

This intimate intercourse, mutual possession and fellow- 
ship reaches its culmination and expression in holy Communion. 
And as Christ enters into the individual soul and gradually trans- 
forms it into Himself, so He does to countless other souls, all 
members of the same mystical body, thus cementing them to- 
gether, and purifying and perfecting the entire body, all Chris- 
tian society. 

The soul through mortal sin loses the divine life and breaks 
her connection with the mystical body. By the sacrament of 
Penance the sinner is again given divine life and joined to the 
Communion of Saints. 

The sacrament of Extreme Unction restores the baptismal 
grace in its pristine freshness and prepares the soul for its en- 
trance into the triumphant Church, where the divine life streams 
forth into the elect directly and without sacramental action. 

Matrimony joins man and woman in a spiritual union 
similar to that which exists between Christ and His mystical body. 
It sanctifies family life and guarantees the preservation of the divine 
life upon earth. 

How wonderful then is the Mystery of Christ in His Church! 
Christ is the first and last word of God, the first and last word 
of all in time and eternity. All things visible and invisible rest 
upon the sacred humanity of our Lord, have been created for its 
sake: ‘‘I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith 
the Lord God, who is and who was and who is to come, the 
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Almighty—I am the first and the last, and alive and was dead 
and behold I am living for ever and ever, and have the keys of 
death and of hell’’ (Apoc. 1, 8-18). 

The Mystery of Christ as it reveals itself in His Church 
involves the whole Christ. All men are Christ’s by right. He 
is their maker, per quem omnia facta sunt. By His Incarnation 
He has become the head of the whole human race. He bought i 
“at a great price’ (1 Cor. VI, 20). Being the all-holy God 
He can only incorporate into Himself as living members souls 
that have been sanctified by His grace. ‘‘He is present in His 
members with that sort of presence by which the head is united 
to the body, attends to the welfare of all its parts, keeps them 
together in one, pours out the steam of life into them and pre- 
sides over all their operations’’ (Louismet, O. S. B.). This idea 
of Christ in his integrity was familiar to St. Paul, for many 
passages in his letters clearly contain it. The early Fathers of 
the Church give expression to it in unmistakable terms. To men 
tion but a few texts from the writings of St. Augustine out of 
the many that could be quoted: ‘‘Christ is spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures under three different aspects: as God, as God made man 
as head and body. Christ and His members form one only Christ. 
Christ and His Church, the head with the body, that is one man. 
one only Christ. The whole Christ is equally found in the body 
and in the head. Christ is in His members. Christ is building 
to Himself a body made up of all of us as His members. It is 
the whole Christ that shall receive the Father's heritage: He has 
not yet received it.”’ 

From these texts it follows that all the members of the 
Church Triumphant, the Church Suffering and the Church Mili- 
tant are united into one body, that all are united to the head 
which is Christ, that each of them is identified with Christ. 
The doctrine of the Communion of Saints implies all these 
divine facts and besides contains the logical consequences that 
must be drawn from them, viz., that all the members must cherish 
a reciprocal love, and that all mutually share in their spiritual 
goods. Because God, who is Love itself, has loved us to such 
an extent that He gave us His beloved Son in order that we may 
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become sharers in His divine nature and members of the mystical 
body of His Christ, it follows that we must love God in return 
with our whole heart, our whole soul, and all our strength and our 
neighbor as ourselves. Yes, the Mystery of Christ in His Church 
demands the two great commandments of the love of God and 
neighbor. 

The Mystery of Christ will reach its last unfolding only at 
the end of the world after the whole Christ in His final integrity 
will be fulfilled. Then the mystical body of Christ will be 
changed into the glorified body of Christ in the new Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile Christ’s mystical body is still in the making, 
and it is our duty and privilege to work with Christ in His 
Church for its completion. 

In view of all this, is it to be wondered at that the Church 
has ever been and will be to the end of days the object of God's 
special protection and solicitude and that it must outlast all hu- 
man institutions? Her liturgy was inspired by the Holy Ghost 
as her official cult of the triune God and as a fertile source of 
interior life. 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 











FROM OTHER LANDS 


A RELIGIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE EUCHARIST 


(Translated from Liturgische Zeitschrift, 1929, p. 81 sqq.) 


E all belive in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ 

in the holy Eucharist. We all believe that He is 
present as God and as Man, with soul and body, 
truly, really, and substantially, these words being 
taken in the meaning and sense which Catholic 
tradition and the Church’s teaching apply to them. (We empha- 
size this, because the great reformers also speak in part of a true, 
real, and substantial presence). We ali believe that Christ as 
God and as Man is deserving of our adoration—as Man on ac- 
count of the mysterious union of the divine and human natures 
in Him, which we call hypostatic. We all believe that we receive 
this very Christ in Communion as the food of our souls or, as 
we also-say, sacramentally. We all believe that the Mass is a 
sacrifice; a sacrifice which at the same time is a mysterious making 
present of the great Sacrifice of Redemption on Calvary. 





We all believe in the vivifying presence of Christ in His 
Church, which has been called His mystical body; we believe it, 
even though the meaning of this phrase or this presence frequently 
appears to us dark and veiled. We believe in the one Church as 
the community of all the faithful in Christ: we believe in this 
community, even though its concrete form or its visibility rarely 
touch our consciousness; yes, even when the activity of this reli- 
gious community threatens to become bothersome to or even to 
encroach upon our personal devotions at an act of public wor- 
ship, for example the Mass. We all believe in the intercessory 
power of this ecclesiastical community for ourselves and our inter- 
ests. We put this faith into practice when we gain indulgences 
for ourselves or for the Poor Souls, when we desire and receive 
sacramental benediction, as, for instance, on First Fridays. Or 
do we perhaps here separate Church from ecclesiastical community? 
Or do we even strive after other things? 
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Yes, what is the actual condition of our faith? Is it really 
an acceptance of divine truths and divine life on the basis of 
divine testimony? Or do we make a selection from among the 
various tenets of our faith? In the theoretic analysis, certainly 
not; but how about their practical application? Are we able to 
say of ourselves that we live by faith, as St. Paul expects of his 
Christians? 

We all believe and all hold the truths that the Church as 
the protectress of divine revelation proposes for our belief. We 
all believe the same doctrines concerning the Eucharist, or as it 
was formerly called,—already then with a certain leaning to one 
side,—the Sacrament of the Altar. 

And yet the attitudes toward the Eucharist are very dif- 
ferent, if we consider the practical life of the Christian, and the 
life of the Church’s worship. I should like to trace the two great 
types, to which a third is to be added which attempts a union 
of the two, which is theoretically as well as practically impossible. 

The first type is that of Eucharistic adoration. In our former 
catechisms it seems to have found some support. For in the treat- 
ment of the Eucharist, there was a question first of the presence 
of Christ to which adoration must be paid, then of Communion, 
and finally of Sacrifice. It was the purely external and historical 
sequence of the Tridentine decrees concerning the Eucharist. To- 
day we are getting back to the sequence that represents the order 
of true importance: Sacrifice, Communion, Presence. 

For people of this kind, among whom most of the older 
generation are to be numbered, the adorable Presence of Christ 
is the dominant idea. The faithful visit the Lord in church and 
kneel before the tabernacle to adore Him, to pay Him homage, 
to implore His aid, and to make reparation for their own sins 
and those of others. Few consider the Mass as a Sacrifice or 
know how to make use of the Mass texts; the majority see in the 
Mass only the opportunity of renewing the presence of Christ 
among men, so that they may greet Him respectfully and receive 
Him into their souls. Hence there is such love for Mass with Expo- 
sition, for then there is solemnity and life, then the heart can 
pour itself out in adoration! Hence such a longing for Eucha- 
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ristic devotions before the exposed Sacrament and for sacramental 
benediction. These are often preferred—if not theoretically then 
at least in practice—to a Low Mass or even a High Mass. Cer- 
tainly, the faithful remember from sermons and instructions that 
the value of the Mass is infinite, that it excels all else; but this 
value, at least in the general consciousness, lies rather in the fact 
as such of the Mass and its effects, than in the practical utiliza- 
tion of psychological participation. That is equivalent to say- 
ing the element of utility for one’s self and for others surpasses 
that of worship, for worship is thought to have created its forms 
of expression in terms of Eucharistic adoration. 

Hence such people cannot understand why the Church allows 
exposition and benediction only in a set form and with the 
monstrance only on fixed and clearly indicated days, why she 
has laid down such stringent rules regarding the celebration of 
Mass at an altar of exposition or during exposition in general, 
why she does not favor the distribution of Communion at an 
altar of exposition and especially not at a Mass coram exposito. 
For them, Communion follows the same lines as adoration and 
worship. They receive the divine Guest, and in their preparation 
and thanksgiving stretch the contrasts to the farthest possible 
limits: God comes to man, the Creator to the sinful creature, etc. 
No connection between the Mass and Communion is recognized 
other than that the Mass affords the opportunity to communicate. 
But one can communicate at all times; it is possible even by an 
act of the soul, for adoration excels everything and unites every- 
thing into one. It is remarkable that the popular opinion obtains 
that the recitation of the Rosary during a Mass has more value 
than outside of Mass; while Communion is rather received before 
Mass than during it. To such persons the Church’s rules in the 
Ritual seem inexplicable: ‘‘In the Mass, however,’ (the rite of 
Communion outside of Mass was treated just before), ‘‘the faith- 
ful are to communicate immediately after the celebrating priest, 
although occasionally Communion for a reasonable cause may 
take place before or after a low Mass; for the Postcommunion 
prayers relate not only to the priest, but also to the other com- 
municants."’ And again: “If it should happen that the one or 
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the other communicates just before or after Mass, then 

From this it appears clearly that Communion before or after Mass 
is an exception. But for the above class of faithful it is the usual 
thing. 


This group, it must be admitted, considers the doctrine of 
the fellowship of all the faithful a revealed truth of faith, but 
excludes this same doctrine from its Eucharistic life. Many look 
upon the community idea as burdensome and annoying, because 
it prevents the undisturbed following of one’s purely personal 
impulses to adoration. Hence the quiet corners of the church are 
sought or some other accustomed place associated with one’s own 
devotions. These Christians seek no contact with the celebrating 
priest, neither interior or exterior; they do not know how to 
effect it. Much less do they seek contact with the attending com- 
munity; some knowledge of it may exist, theoretically its value 
is affirmed, but it is not something vital to them. 


Their attitude towards Christ is also definitely set. These 
faithful pay Him homage as God or as God-Man, and as such 
He is also received by them in holy Communion. Christ’s Person 
occupies the front rank, and all Eucharistic life centers around 
Him and in Him finds its goal. Really, the reasoning process 
appears extremely simple: Christ is God and is present as God in 
the Eucharist, and consequently I pay God all the homage which 
I show Christ. The idea of Christ as the Mediator between God 
and us is not put into practice. Has it not seen its fulfillment in 
the past, in the life and death of Christ, in His Redemption? In the 
present-day Catholic consciousness Christ does not stand on our 
side as it were, facing God (as our Mediator): He stands on the 
side of God opposite to us (and the mediators of our prayer-life 
are the Saints). Many look upon it as an unintelligible peculiarity, 
not to say a religious anachronism, that the Church does not wish 
to celebrate the Office at an altar where the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served. What is more, the desire is unmistakable that the entire 
Breviary should be addressed more to Christ and become an act of 
homage to the Eucharist—which is entirely contrary to the general 
tradition of the Church, whose prayers now always are addressed to 
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God as our Lord and Father and ‘“‘through Christ our Lord” (As 
Mediator). 

It is evident that there is question here of a consistent and logi- 
cally developed viewpoint, of a detailed psychological attitude to- 
wards the Eucharist. We do not mean to say, however, that this at- 
titude is found in all its rigor in every Christian of this type. We 
would not deny that such an attitude can lead to sanctity, for with- 
out a doubt many persons have become holy in this manner. But 
is it the Church’s way, is it the viewpoint which the Church herseif 
observes and recommends to her faithful concerning her public wor- 
ship, her prayer-life, her relation to the Eucharist? 

The Church certainly takes a different attitude in her liturgy 
and by her clear and repeated exhortations she also recommends to 
her children a high regard of and practical participation in her lit- 
urgy. 

Some of the faithful recognize this plainly and try to find a 
central position. They endeavor to retain the attitude we have de- 
scribed as their basic position and to unite with it whatever in the 
liturgical life has value in the light of that attitude. With them the 
Eucharistic liturgy is but a new aspect of the life of prayer and wor- 
ship, which one attends to once a month, in the same way as any 
saint’s feast or a Sacred Heart Friday is observed. But this is neither 
theoretically nor practically very workable, and is with many 
it only results in their again relinquishing the so-called liturgical at- 
titude, not to speak of attacking it under all possible pretexts. The 
word of the Lord concerning new wine in old bottles can well be 
applied here. 

The Church has in her liturgy a most logical and detailed con- 
ception and attitude, in which only at set periods account is taken 
of the popular Eucharistic piety of the faithful but without ever 
compromising her basic position in the least. 

A sentence of St. Paul's is most forecful: ‘‘There is one God 
and one mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus: who gave 
himself a redemption for all, a testimony in due times. Whereunto 
I am appointed a preacher and an apostle’ (I Tim. 2, 5-7). The 
emphasis here lies on the ‘‘man Christ,"” who as Mediator and Man 
is on our side, stands with us facing God in all worship and prayer. 
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Prayer is addressed to God as our Lord and Father, and reaches 
Him ‘‘through Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ 

The idea of the mystical body of Christ is vital. Christ does 
not live only as a person, but also as the Church, as a unitary or- 
ganism. He himself has styled it the vine, of which we are the 
branches, while St. Paul called it the body of which Christ is the 
Head and we the members. As such Christ lives in the Eucharist, 
and so there is no more appropriate expression for our union with 
Him and with one another than the communion of the Eucharist. 
Thus Communion is the way and life in Christ to the Father; it is 
food and drink for our organic supernatural life as children of God; 
in short, it is the bond of union with God, with Christ, with all 
members; it is common fellowship in origin, essence, and effect. It 
was first established through the Sacrifice of Calvary, anticipated as 
a common Eucharistic action in the sacrifice of the Last Supper; it 
arises out of the Sacrifice as the oblation of the man Christ to His 
heavenly Father for us; today it still proceeds from the altar, out of 
the sacrifice of the Eucharist as the offering of the same Christ, but 
now together with our offering with and in Christ. It is the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar; hence it always derives from the altar of the Sac- 
rifice, and coming to us and received by us in the setting of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Everything is common fellowship of action 
here. 

Communion before Mass taken entirely by itself appears— 
even if not considered as such theoretically—as worship of self 
rather than worship of God; the first care is for the ego (in the 
Communion separated from the Sacrifice), and then only for God 
(in the Mass, which is rather attended as a thanksgiving after Com- 
munion than actively participated in). A Mass before the exposed 
Sacrament appears as a petition for a Presence that is already a real- 
ity before the eyes of all, and as worship paid to Christ rather than 
worship given to God through Christ in His Church. Such preced- 
ence of adoration paid to the Eucharistic Christ seems like an inver- 
sion of the following relation: Sacrifice, Communion, Adoration. 

Considered in this light, all the commands, prohibitions, and 
tolerations of the Church regarding the Eucharistic life find their 
true meaning. The frequent, even daily, reception of Communion in 
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its proper setting can in nowise lead to a dulling of the religious life, 
because it is entwined in an active unity, that reflects the highest and 
profoundest life in God and for God. To the former type of Chris- 
tians, this attitude will perhaps appear as a disregard for the Person 
of Christ, above all for His divinity, but in reality it is otherwise. 
The liturgy but approaches Christ from another angle and another 
viewpoint, and does not stop at His person. It desires to make the 
following word of St. Paul a reality: “For all is yours; and you 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s’’ (1 Cor. 3, 23); and that other 
word, according to which Christ together with all the homage paid 
to Himself lives ‘‘to the glory of God the Father’ (Phil. 2, 11). 
For He is not the end and goal of our worship, but with us He hon 
ors the Father. 

It is because our fellowship, our union with Christ and with 
one another, is realized, so strikingly in this way, that there is such 
a strong impulse to common worship, to participation in the ecclesi- 
astical-liturgical form of prayer. It then becomes impossible to do 
anything else than pray the Mass, than co-offer in the Mass, and re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Unity during the Mass. One will then gradu- 
ally find oneself enveloped in a distinct religious atmosphere, in 
which the cares of self and one’s own concerns fit themselves into the 
cares and the life of the community, of the Church. The soul is 
borne along in Christ, and gratitude, confidence, and praise fill it 
more than a shy fear of the tremendous mystery. If the choice be- 
tween Mass and Communion should ever become imperative such a 
person would rather be deprived of Communion than of Mass in ac 
cordance with the thought once expressed as follows by St. Ignatius 
of Loyola: “If I am solicitous about God, He will surely take care 
of me.’’ Besides, the Mass as Sacrifice presents as many realities of 
the religious life as the first type of Christians is wont to ascribe to 
Communion: homage, adoration of God, incorporation in Chris! 
The Church's true attitude is not only: unto Christ!, but rather 
unto an all-embracing fellowship in Christ, and in and with Christ 
unto God! 

The liturgy is the service of the Church considered as the fel- 
lowship of the members of Christ; and we have the liturgy pre- 
cisely because this fellowship is an actuality. The liturgy arose as 
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worship out of the community-idea, and can only be understood 
and lived in that light. All the instructions about the liturgy will 
bear little fruit, unless they arise out of the depth and breadth of 
this view of Christ and the Church. Liturgical action will ever be 
devoid of life unless it springs forth as a living branch from this 
life in Christ and His Church. Is the scant understanding we have 
of the community-idea the cause of the absence of a liturgical sense 
among us? Or do we at times dissect, by means of a search for mean- 
ing and purpose and concept, things that must simply be lived in 
faith? 

In the history of the Roman liturgy the position of the Church 
is clearly defined: she did not wish to make of her liturgy a mere 
confession of faith. But we too often seek such confession where 
worship and life should be uppermost. The Church and her liturgy 
tenaciously maintain the original sequence regarding the importance 
of the various phases of the Eucharist: sacrifice, sacrament, pres- 
ence. The Sacrament must fit into and subordinate itself to the Sac- 
rifice; and to the presence of Christ the homage is paid for which 
Sacrifice and Sacrament in the framework of the Divine Office leave 
room. Christ also in the Eucharist is not an end in Himself; there 
too He performs His office as the Head of His Church, as our Medi- 
ator in our cultual life, and as Dispenser of grace in the service of 
our souls. ‘“The son of man is not come to be ministered unto, but 
to minister’’ (Matth. 20, 28). 


JOSEPH KRAMP, S.J. 
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POC RE 
” THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PlUS X 


WITH OuR- The influence of the liturgical movement in the 
READERS Catholic Church in the United States is becoming 

so far-reaching that even those outside of the true 
fold are beginning to feel some of its wholesome effects. The 
Commonweal (July 23, 1930) carried an article on Methodism 
and Liturgy, which described the tendencies of the present 
Methodist Episcopal Church toward the liturgy, toward cor- 
porate and social worship, unified by fixed forms of public 
prayer. The writer, Stuart D. Goulding, quotes a Methodist 
Bishop: ‘“The trend toward liturgy in the Methodist Church 
is an effort to make the worshiper independent of the faults 
of the minister by instituting a form of common prayer and 
service . . . The sermon alone cannot weld.’’ This trend, adds 
Mr. Goulding, is a result of ‘‘the growing wish to make God's 
house a sanctuary . . . to make the church more than just an au- 
ditorium . . . to keep the churches from becoming mere social 
centres.” 

In The American Church Monthly (May, 1930) we read 
with interest an enthusiastic survey of The Liturgical Movement 
in the Church of Rome, by G. Clarence Lund. He points out, in 
brief, the good effects which are being produced in the Catholic 
Church through the liturgical movement, and seeks thereby to 
inspire his co-religionists toward a similar movement. Among 
other things he writes: 

“In solving their liturgical difficulties, members of the Angli- 
can Communion will find the greatest stimulation, not in that 
Protestantism which is just beginning to face problems we have 
dealt with long ago, not even in German Lutheranism, where the 
movement is in its foruit, but in the Church of Rome. . . This 
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problem is faced squarely by the Romans of today. The goal and 
method of the liturgical movement in the Roman Church are vast- 
ly different from the goal and method in Protestantism, although 
the impelling force is the same. Whereas the task of Protestantism 
is to create a liturgy, Rome has a cult-form centuries old. Not to 
create a liturgy, but to enable the worshiper to live the liturgical 
drama, is the aim of the movement. Further, it seeks so to mold 
the lives of the members of the congregation that they will live 
wholly in the spirit of the liturgy . . . The Romans are a step 
ahead of the main body of Protestantism in liturgical matters. 
Whereas the latter are feeling the need of a written liturgy in order 
that the congregation may more actively enter into the corporate 
act of worship in church services, the former, possessing this ve- 
hicle, are facing the task of teaching their people so to use it that 
life may be touched in a positive and progressive fashion. In other 
words, where the Protestant is seeking more adequate expression 
the Roman is striving, through a means already at hand, to pro- 
mote Christian activity through its intelligent use.” 

Let us hope that what Dom Festugiere, O.S.B., once wrote 
in regard to the Anglicans may come true of all those outside the 
Church inaugurating a movement toward the liturgy: ‘The lit- 
urgy understood, loved, and lived is for very many of them the 
path which leads and brings them toward Rome” (‘‘La Liturgie 
Catholique,’’ Maredsous, 1913, p. 50). 


The International Eucharistic Congress which was held in 
the early part of May at Carthage, Africa, has been followed in 
quick succession by a number of national congresses in various 
countries. All report a very large and enthusiastic attendance, a 
consoling indication that the holy Eucharist, as center of Catholic 
worship, is given due appreciation in our own day. By the time 
this appears the Sixth National Eucharistic Congress, held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, will be a matter of history, and no doubt will 
have resulted in many spiritual benefits. 





We ask our kind readers to give due consideration to the 
article in the present issue entitled “‘A Liturgical Retreat Outline.”’ 
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Retreat masters, missionaries, and pastors will find in it valuable 
hints for a series of sermons or conferences on the function of the 
liturgy in the Christian life. The paper on the ‘“‘Mystery of Christ 
in His Church’’ may well be taken into this series. 





re) 
LITURGICAL An event indicative of the renascence of liturgical 
BRIEFS music On our western coast was the diocesan music 


convention at Los Angeles this last June. A copy 
of the two-day program was recently sent us which speaks volumes 
for the earnest and painstaking work being done in the Diocese of 
Los Angeles and San Diego. Prepared papers, open discussions, and 
a generous array of demonstrations of church music made the con- 
vention a memorable one. 

At the Mass which opened the program, the Gregorian Or- 
dinary and Proper were sung by alternating choirs of the parochial 
schools, numbering over 1,500 voices. The perfect unison and 
the exquisite restraint of these hundreds of child voices gave evi- 
dence of much training and excellent directing. Musical renditions 
by several high school choruses and combined boys’ and girls’ 
glee clubs in selections from Palestrina, Orlando Lasso, Vittoria, 
Yon, Hassler, Lotti, and others, opened the general sessions. Papers 
on the necessity of reviving liturgy and church music, on parochial 
High Masses and childrens’ Masses, on congregational singing, and 
on the value of the chant of the church, were very favorably re- 
ceived. At the Pontifical Mass on the second day, the Proper was 
sung by a priests’ choir, and the Ordinary by a choir of 175 boys 
and men. In the afternoon the convention closed with the adop- 
tion of a syllabus proposing the diocesan organization of a Society 
of St. Gregory with the purpose of further stimulating the devel- 
opment of the movement in behalf of liturgical music. 

The first aim of the convention was to present the results of 
the past year’s efforts. But its effectiveness in enlightening public 
opinion on the beauty and the value of proper church music must 
have been very obvious, for, as one reporter put it: ‘““To our way 
of thinking, the outstanding lesson of the convention lies in the 
demonstration that the best way to silence the anti-plainchant 
anvil chorus is to let them hear, what they have never been privi- 
leged to hear before, real liturgical music that is both truly beauti- 
ful and correct.” 


From Perth, West Australia, come indications of vigorous 
activity in the liturgical apostolate. The teachers of religion in the 
schools of the diocese are being persuaded to give more time and 
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attention to the liturgy. They are, for example, urged to make 
the Friday in each week a liturgical day. The following very prac- 
tical advice is taken from the diocesan director's message to his 
teachers: 

“On Fridays, the Mass of the Sunday should receive due 
preparation, and that preparation can accommodate itself to the 
child of six as well as to the pupil of eighteen years. The coming 
week's calendar might be outlined; the various feasts of the week 
will open up opportunities for instruction on the lives of the saints. 
Attention should be drawn to the liturgical season that is passing. 
Friday's lesson on liturgy will demand preparation from all teach- 
ers, but once done, the material collected will do for all time with 
some seasonal adjustments. An effort should be made on these 
Fridays to give the pupils inspiration as well as instruction.” 

Among the liturgical books recommended, “‘Orate Fratres”’ 
and “Living With the Church’’ (Popular Liturgical Library, 
Series III, No. 3) hold a prominent place. Our laboratory manuals 
“With Mother Church”’ are likewise being experimented with, and 
a report on them is promised at the next annual conference. 

A series of Sunday-evening lectures on the Mass was given 
by our associate editor Father McMahon at the Cathedral Hall in 
Perth. The series extended through the months of July and Aug- 
ust, and proved very popular. After the first lecture the children 
were asked to remain home because there was not enough room for 
the crowds that attended. 


Other hopeful signs in Australia are the facts that Catholic 
papers are devoting more space and more talent to the weekly cal- 
endar, and that the seminaries have spared no pains to procure 
competent instructors in church music. 


The first international liturgical congress has passed into his- 
tory. It was held at Antwerp from July 20 to July 27, His Em- 
inence Cardinal Archbishop van Rooey presiding. During the con- 
gress chanted Masses with sermons and general holy Communion 
were celebrated in all parochial churches of Antwerp. At the ses- 
sions delegates from various nations made reports on methods and 
progress of the liturgical movement in their home countries. Dom 
Asche, O.S.B., discussed the liturgical movement in Flanders. He 
stated, among other things, that it was started in the year 1909, 
and that Flanders became the center of the movement for the entire 
kingdom. The Benedictine abbeys are among its foremost pro- 
moters. In Belgium a special committee, approved by the bishops 
of the country, is furthering the movement. Dom Beauduin, ex- 
plaining the deeper meaning of the liturgical movement, stated: 
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“There is here no question of rites and ceremonies, nor of antiqui- 
ties and aesthetics, but of the most fundamental facts of our lives 
as Christians. The liturgy imparts to us a knowledge of the very 
essence of Christianity.’’ The Italian delegates to the congress 
briefly sketched the progress of the liturgical movement in their 
country as follows: since the first efforts of Pope Pius X in regard 
to the liturgical revival, liturgy has become obligatory in the 
seminaries. The parochial clergy are schooled in special Liturgical 
Weeks. The Italian St. Cecilia Society for the promotion of lit- 
urgical chant, and the ‘School for Church Music in Rome,”’ under 
the patronage of the Holy Father, are leaders in church music. 
The schools for the teaching of Gregorian chant, which have been 
established in many dioceses of the country, are influenced by the 
Roman Academy of Church Music. Students in high schools and 
universities are given frequent liturgical conferences; e. g., a litur- 
gical course for students of all courses was recently given at the 
University of Genoa. Seven liturgical reviews, and numerous ar- 
ticles on liturgical topics published in daily papers and in childrens’ 
magazines, aid in acquainting the faithful with the movement. 


The Central-Blatt and Social Justice, St. Louis, Mo., recently 
published pertinent observations on the lay apostolate of our own 
day from the pen of Dr. Engelbert Krebs, well known writer and 
professor at Freiburg University, Germany. It reads in substance 
as follows: 

“The writer is a priest by ordination. As such he observes 
with keen interest and admiration the priestly labor of many 
lay apostles, who, though not belonging to the ordained clergy, 
carry on an apostolate of prayer and charity which redounds to the 
glory of God and the salvation of many souls. The inspiration and 
strength for such works they derive from the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
in which they associate themselves with the ordained priest. These 
lay apostles co-operate with the priest, call him in to acminister the 
sacraments, to offer up the holy Sacrifice or to teach, after they 
have prepared the way for the effective exercise of his priestly 
power. Are we priests at times not constrained to confess that the 
zeal and labor of these lay apostles is just as great, perhaps even 
greater than our own? Think of our hospital Sisters and Brothers! 
Think of so many members of our St. Vincent de Paul or other 
charitable societies! So many mothers, sisters and brothers who as- 
sist the erring members of the family! And if I stop and think of 
America and the mission countries I visited, where I have seen 
apostolic men and women at work in large numbers, then the 
priestly work of the lay apostles throughout the Catholic world 
looms up great and glorious as the expression of Christ living in 
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the souls of these splendid men and women. We must not close our 
eyes to this army of willing laborers in God’s vineyard. They are 
living members of Christ's mystical body, they share in His holy 
priesthood through Baptism and Confirmation; they cement their 
union with Christ, their Head, by daily participation in His Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice and by receiving Him in holy Communion. Yes, 
the lay apostolate, to which our Holy Father and his bishops so 
emphatically call the faithful of our day, is strong, is daily in- 
creasing in strength.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE GREEN WOOD REPROACHES THE DRY 

Dear O. F.:—As showing what may be accomplished where the love of 
the liturgy really pervades the ministrations of the priest, it may not be 
without interest to publish this extract from a private letter written to 
me by the Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P., Provincial of the English Domini- 
cans. Part of his charge is the care of the Island of Grenada, the last and 
the tiniest and most inaccessible of the Leeward Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. Father Jarrett left me in May in order to make a visitation of his 
brethren laboring among the inhabitants of this picturesque island. They 
are, of course, almost exclusively colored people. On the feast of Corpus 
Christi he wrote as follows: 

“Here all is well. The rains are upon us, but the procession 
passed off today without any rain at all. It was impressive, even 
though these people cannot be orderly. But what they can do is 
sing the liturgy. Imagine a church full of them singing Ves- 
pers and then everyone standing to chant the Magnificat: a fine 
volume of sound! In one parish the Tenebrae services were sung 
completely through on the Wednesday and Thursday of Holy 
Week; on Good Friday they had another service. Even on the 
eve of Whitsunday I heard the Blessing of the Font sung and the 
Mass following. Of course the critics would complain of the 
way in which the singing was done, perhaps, but it was done 
and done heartily and a churchful came. Everywhere the prin- 
cipal Mass on Sunday is a Missa Cantata and everywhere the 
plain chant is used. 

“Today we had a procession in full splendor; and the other 
day we had a men’s rally in the capitol, St. George’s, on the race 
course, where I addressed more than 2,000 men from all parts 
of the Island. It was fine and orderly. Out of 67,000 people, 
43,000 are Catholics; so that our rally wasn’t bad when you 
think how mountainous is the country and how difficult it is 
for these people to travel, as they have to come chiefly on foot 
and start before dawn.” 
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Twenty years ago I chanced to be in the mountains of Mexico at a 
village called Mitla, situated about fifty miles from the railroad. On 
Sunday morning I said Mass early at the picturesque parish church. The 
poor cura, I learned, had only recently parted with some of the artistic 
ornaments of the church in exchange for the alluring greenbacks of a 
wealthy American who had found here artistic beauty not to be had in 
his own great land. Returning for the parish Mass at nine o’clock, I was 
gratified and amazed to find a group of ancient Indians (they appeared 
to be over eighty years old) gathered at the church and singing the 
Proper as well as the Ordinary of the Mass. Their voices were cracked, 
it is true, but they were doing what the Padres had taught their ancestors 
to do centuries before. After the Mass this same quartet of superannuated 
Aztecs in their picturesque serapes stood at the open grave in which the 
coffin of a little child was lowered and sang the burial service provided 
in the Antiphonarium. When one reflects upon these two instances of 
what can be done in the raw material, human beings not very high in the 
scale of civilization and intellectual culture, how absurd seem the pleas 
of pastors of churches in prosperous communities of our own land in 
abatement of their obvious and disedifying failure to comply with the 
strict and reiterated commands of the supreme authority! 

It may, of course, be urged in extenuatipn that in many cases pop- 
ulation is fluctuating, conditions are unfavorable; but if the fundamentals 
were observed in all parishes the difficulties arising from these causes could 
easily be overcome. 

The fault, it is regrettable to say, lies chiefly with the lack of interest 
or with the deplorable inertia and in some cases the sullen hostility of the 
clergy. Until all having the care of souls are inspired with a love of the 
liturgy, springing from a love of God and a desire to advance His glory; 
with also an intelligent appreciation of the beauty, majesty, and artistic 
perfection of our public worship, there is every reason to fear that the 
progress of liturgical reform in our country will be slow. 


Mscr.) Jose : N. 
New York, N. Y. (Mser.) JosEpH H. McMaHon 


Oo 
BOOK REVIEWS 


DER GUTE MEISTER. By Dr. J. Klug. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schoningh, 1929. 187 pp. 4.50 M. 

This book represents the last work of a recently deceased author 
who wrote some twenty volumes on religious topics, all adapted for the 
use of the laity. The present volume is an expression of the author’s 
conviction as to the important role which reflections on the teachings 
and on the virtues of Christ must play in a Christian’s life: a Chris- 
tian’s soul is transformed into the image of God according as he permits 
the spirit of Christ to influence all his thoughts and deeds.—O. L. K. 
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